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BEHAVIORAL  STRATEGIES  FOR  ENHANCING  PRODUCTIVITY 


America  is  Id  trouble.  The  competitive  spirit  has  caught-on  around 
the  world  and  we  are  no  longer  the  leaders  in  productivity  gains — indeed, 
it  would  be  argued  that  ve  are  dangerously  close  to  being  out  of  the  gene! 
Recently,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  some  unsettling  data. 

Of  seven  leading  industrial  nations,  the  United  States  ranked  sixth  in 
productivity  increasc-s  from  1968  to  1978.  According  to  the  study,  the 
rankings  are : 


1968-1978 

Productivity 

Increases 

1. 

The  Netherlands 

93. 7X 

2. 

Japan 

89.1 

3. 

West  Germany 

63.8 

4. 

France 

61.8 

5. 

Italy 

60.1 

6. 

United  States 

23.6 

7. 

United  Etngdom 

21.6 

Increasingly,  top  level  executives  involved  in  strategic  decision 
snaking  are  beginning  to  emphasize,  the  importance  of  an  organization’s 
human  resources  for  enhancing  productivity.  Many  approaches  can  be  taken 
to  develop  human  resources.  These  range  from  improving  work  methods  to 
iarproving  the  quality  of  life  at  work.  Before  selecting  a  particular  tactic 
a  pyotematic  perspective  on  the  causes  of  good  and  poor  performance  Is 
necessary.  Without  such  a  perspective,  productivity  improvement  techniques 
may  be  promoted  and  erroneously  accepted  without  sufficient  documentary 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  1979. 
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evidence  of  their  effects  and  generalizabillty  across  Industries. 

Thia  article  presents  such  a  perspective.  A  three  stage  process  is 
proposed  for  enhancing  productivity  through  the  utilization  of  human 
resources.  The  stages  comprising  the  process  are: 

1*  Strategies  for  identifying  poor  performance 

2.  Strategies  for  deciding  what  causes  poor  performance 

3.  Strategies  for  coding  with  poor  performance 

Together  those  strategies  fora  a  performance  enhancement  system.  This 
system  is  depictea  ir  Figure  1: 

Identifying 
Performance 


Coping  with  Poor 
Performance  to 
Increase  Productivity 


Deciding  what 
Caused  the  Poor 
Performance 


IDENTIFYING  POOR  PERFORMANCE 

How  should  managers  go  about  identifying  problems?  How  do.  they?  In 
cany  cases  the  answers  to  these  two  questions  are  not  the  same.  Basically, 
we  can  refer  to  an  ideal  approach  concerning  hov  managers  should  Identify 
problems  as  a  rational  approach  to  problem  identification.  In  contrast,  we 
can  think  of  the  descriptive  posture  concerning  how  managers  actually  do 

BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 
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identify  performance  problems  as  a  conditionally  rational  approach  subject 

to  the  limitation  of  managers  as  processors  of  information  and  as  decision 

makers.  There  is  emerging  evidence  indicating  that  the  processes  actually  used 

by  managers  in  formulating  and  identifying  performance  problems  are  not 

2 

always  completely  rational.  Hopefully,  a  better  understanding  of  what  we 
actually  do  can  lead  to  the  development  and  implementation  oi  strategies 
that  will  bring  us  closer  to  what  we  should  do. 

Typical  Evaluation  Procedures 

This  section  will  des  :ribe  the  two  most  prevalent  systems  for  eval  rat¬ 
ing  performance  in  today's  organizations:  the  use  of  performance  outcomes, 
and  personality  traits.  We  will  :  hen  describe  the  judgment  processes  under¬ 
lying  the  use  of  rational  procedures  in  identifying  performance  problems. 

This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  several  limitations  to  the  use  of  these 
rational  processes. 

Performance  Outcomes 

Senior  level  management,  stockholders  and  consumers  arc  generally 
concerned  with  performance  outcomes  as  measures  of  an  individual's  level  of 
productivity.  That  is,  they  are  concerned  with  cost-related  measures  such 
as  profits,  costs,  product  quantity  and  quality,  returns  on  investment,  etc. 
The  person  who  scores  veil  on  these  measures  is  presumed  to  be  highly 


Kint2berg,  Henry.  The  Nature  of  Managerial  Work,  published  originally 
by  Harper  and  Row,  1973;  19B0  edition  published  bv  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Chapters  3,  9  ar.d  5;  Miutzberg,  Heury,  I). 
Raisinshani  and  A.  Thcoret.  "The  Structure  of  ’Unstructured’  Decision 
Processes,"  Administrative  S'-lence  Quarterly,  Vol.  21,  No.  2,  June  1976, 
pp.  246-272;  Ackeff,  Russell  L.  The  Art  of  Problem  Solving,  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1978;  Lyles,  Marjorie  A.  and  Ian  I.  Mitroff. 
"Organizations  1  Problem  Formulation:  An  Empirical  Study,"  Administrative 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  25,  No.  1,  March  1980,  pp.  102-119. 


motivated  toward  performance  improvement.  The  person  who  hos  received  adequate 
resources  including  training  to  do  the  job,  but  performs  poorly  on  these 
measures ,  is  presumed  to  be  poorly  motivated. 

Performance  outcomes  may  serve  as  an  excellent  thermometer  of  an  organ¬ 
ization’s  health  or  effectiveness,  but  they  are  generally  Inadequate  meas¬ 
ures,  by  themselves,  of  an  individual  employee's  job  ef f ectJ -eness .  In 
fact,  they  can  even  be  demotivating,  if  not  destructive,  for  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  employer  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  coat-related  measures  are  oft-n  affected  by  factors  over  which 
an  individual  employee  has  little  or  no  control.  The  performance  of  one 
Individual  is  often  causally  affected  by  the  per  for. in nee  of  other  individuals. 
It  is  not  only  unfair,  cut  it  can  be  illegal  to  distribute  organizational 
rewards  and  punishments  (e.g.,  promotion,  transfer,  demotion,  dismissal, 
bonus,  etc.)  ou  the  basis  of  measures  over  which  an  employee  has  minimal 
control . 

Second,  these  measures  are  often  deficient  in  that  they  omit  important 
aspects  of  a  person’s  job.  For  example,  a  superintendent  in  one  district 
may  loan  equipment  to  a  superintendent  in  another  district.  The  result  may 
be  an  increase  in  profits  for  the  company,  but  an  increase  in  costs  for  the 
superintendent  who  loaned  the  equipment.  The  poor  memory  of  a  superior  and 
the  lack  of  completeness  of  the  accounting  system  which  "keeps  score"  may 
lead  to  the  identification  of  a  "winner"  and  a  "loser"  rather  than  the 
behaviors  of  two  team  players  who  contributed  to  the.  overall  profits  of  the 
company . 

Third,  these  measures  can  encourage  a  results-at-all-cos ts  mentality 
that  can  run  counter  to  r  rporate  ethics  policies,  nor  to  mention  legal 
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requirements.  Moreover,  a  results-at-all-costs  mentality  can  run  counter 
to  the  overall  productivity  o£  the  organization.  In  the  above  example, 
loaning  equipment  hurt  the  monthly  cost  sheet  of  the  loaner,  but  it  signifi¬ 
cantly  increased  the  profits  of  the  organization.  The  reverse  might  have 
been  true  if  the  individual  had  adhered  to  a  "my  own  results  at  all  costs" 
philosophy . 

Fourth,  cost-related  measures  are  difficult  to  obtain  for  most  white- 
collar  jobs.  For  example,  a  cost-related  measure  of  a  logging  cutter's 
effectiveness  nighc  be  the  number  of  trees  cut  divided  hy  the  number  of 
hours  worked.  But,  what  cost-related  measures  exist  for  a  personnel  mana¬ 
ger,  engineer,  ur  newspaper  reporter? 

Finally,  ami  most  importantly,  from  a  perf or.nanee  improvement  stand¬ 
point,  economic  measures  or  performance  outcomes  do  not  inform  the  employee 
vuat  he  or  she  needs  to  do  to  maintain  or  increase  productivity.  For 
example,  telling  a  baseball  player  that  he  ju3t  struck  out  will  not  come  as 
a  surprise  to  him.  He  already  ha.,  that  information.  Stopping  with  the 
ldent If icatlon  of  poor  performance  is  Insufficient!  What  the  player  needs 
to  know  is  what  he  must  dc>  to  at  least  get  on  first  base  and  possibly  hit  a 
home  run. 

Traits 

For  one  or  more,  of  the  above  reasons,  90  percent  of  today's  organiza¬ 
tions  measure  an  employee's  effectiveness  in  terms  of  traits  cr  distinguish¬ 
ing  qualities  of  people  which  individuals  in  the  organizational  hierarchy 
believe  arc  desirable,  rather  thr.r.  on  cost-related  outcomes.  These  trait 
measures  generally  include  such  concepts  nr,  cu-jzltmcnt ,  creativity,  loyalty, 


initiative  and  the  like.  The  problem  with  traits,  from  a  p.oductivlty  stand¬ 
point,  Is  twofold.  First,  telling  a  person  to  "be  a  better  Ustener"  or  to 
"show  more  Initiative"  may  be  excellent  advice,  but  it  doesn't  tell  the  person 
what  to  do  to  implement  this  advice.  Before  such  discussions  motivate  the 
employee  to  behave  appropriately,  traits  must  be  defined  explicitly. 

Second,  trait  measures  are  looked  upon  unfavorably  by  the  courts  when 
decisions  based  upon  them  have  adversely  impacted  people  who  are  members  of 
a  protected  clans.  tills  is  because,  in  the  words  of  one  court  decision, 

traits  are  susceptible  to  partiality  ar.d  to  che  personal  taste,  whim,  or  fancy 
3 

t.i  the  evaluator.  As  Peter  Druckcr  hre  said: 

An  Employee  owes  no  'loyalty';  he  owes  no  'love'; 
and  m  'attitudes'— he  owes  perforaar.ee  and  nothing 
else.  .  .  .  Management  and  manager  development 
should  concern  themselves  with  changes  in  behavior 
like  1  v  to  re'.te  *  m.-n  more  effective. 

Kntloar.1?  v  Identifying  Pe rfonaance  ? roblemg 

The  above  two  approaches  to  assessing  performance  represent  the  moat  fre¬ 
quently  employed  techniques  currently  used  in  industry.  Notice  that  both 
techniques  tell  the  subordinate  very  little  about  what  he  or  she  has  done 
wrong  and  how  to  correct  it,  Mso,  evaluations  in  co3t  terms  or  traits  are 
frequently  global  and  resr.oved  from  what  the  subordinate  actually  does. 

In  this  section  we  will  describe  some  less  frequently  used  procedures 
that  are  based  on  more  rational  models.  These  techniques  represent  attempts 
to  describe  aoTe  specifically  what  the  subordinate  is  doing  incorrectly.  The 
heart  of  these  rational  approaches  is  to  make  evaluations  based  upon  comparisons. 

^  V.'ade  v.  Misolssirni  '‘capers  Vive  Lxt.ens  1:.;.  forvlcc,  372  F.  Suppl 
(1974),  7  ECT  Vihf. 

L| 

Druckc-r,  P.  M.:  nr.  '  ni:  Tusks  , _ responsibilities,  and  practices.  New 

York:  Harper  and  Row,  19/3. 
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Cf  course,  the  comparisons  can  be  of  different  types,  and  the  types  serve  tc 
distinguish  three  def initiona  of  performance  problems.  They  also  sarve  to 
establish  three  vay6  of  assessing  or  increasing  a  performance  problem.  The 
key  in  each  approach  is  to  diacover  a  performance  gap.  The  approaches  differ 
with  reference  to  the  components  compared  in  discovering  this  gap. 

Discrepancy  Between  Goals  and  Measured  Achievement 

In  cany  cases,  identifying  a  performance  problem  consists  of  comparing 
an  a  priori  goal  with  actual  performance.  For  example,  one  could  compare 

the  number  of  cars  a  salesperson  sold  in  a  given  month  with  the  agreed  upon 
goal  regarding  cars  to  be  sold  that  month.  A  discrepancy  between  the  two 
numbers  represents  a  performance  gap.  Tills  approach  in  identifying  perform¬ 
ance  problems  is  frequently  emphasized  In  performance  improvement  programs 
such  as  management  by  objectives,  work  planning  and  review,  and  other 
results  oriented  management  strategies.  As  au  approach  to  identifying  per¬ 
formance  problems,  it  works  best  when  several  important  conditions  are  true: 

1.  Performance  goals  can  be  defined  in  measurable  terms. 

2.  The  goals  are  not  contradictory;  that  is,  one  perform¬ 
ance  goal  is  not  ettalc^  at  the  expense  of  another 
(e.g. ,  increasing  quantity  of  performance  at  the 
expense  of  quality) . 

3.  The  employee's  performance  can  be  measured  in  units 
Identical  to  the  way  the  goal  is  expressed  (e.g., 
number  of  cars  sold  versus  muaber  of  cars  that  were 

,  supposed  to  be  sold). 

In  many  cases  these  three  conditions  cannot  be  met.  For  example,  a 

i 

j  salesperson  might  be  urged  to  develop  sustained,  long-term  relations  with 

,i 

1  customers  while  simultaneously  being  compensated  for  short-term,  quarterly 

sales  results.  When  performance  is  multidimensional,  as  it  is  in  most,  if 

not  all,  complex  Jobs,  identifying  performance  gaps  between  the  goal*  set 

‘t 

\  and  actual  performance  can  lead  to  the  identification  of  performance  areas 

..  that  are  being  emphasized  to  the  detriment  of  other  equally  important  areas. 

V 
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Finally,  while  it  may  be  feasible  to  establish  goals  in  quantifiable 
terns,  numerous  measurement  problems  may  hamper  the  actual  assessment  of  an 
individual's  performance  in  relation  to  these  goals.  For  example,  while  it 
nay  be  necessary  to  reduce  scrappage  by  15  percent,  9crappage  may  be 
affected  in  multiple  ways  by  one  or  more  groups  let  alone  people  within  a 
group.  Thus,  documenting  an  individual's  performance  can  prove  difficult. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  emphasis  on  measuring  an  individual ' a  per¬ 
formance  is  on  performance  outcomes. 

Comparison!;  Across  People,  Units,  or  Orgaulzat Ions 

Because  of  the  problems  encountered  with  a  goal-achievement  discrepancy 
approach  to  identifying  performance  problems,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find 
managers  comparing  individuals,  divisions  or  organizations  with  one  another. 
This  results  in  a  ranking  of  performance  such  that  those  with  the  lowest 
ranking  are  identified  as  having  performance  problems.  This  can  be  achieved, 
and  frequently  is,  without  the  articulation  of  specific,  measurable  perform¬ 
ance  goals  for  any  particular  individual,  division  or  organization.  The 
comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  performance  relative  to  others — not  on 
the  basis  of  a  gap  between  the  goals  set  and  performance  in  relation  to 
goals.  However,  combining  different  dimensions  of  job  performance  and 
measuring  achievement  on  each  dimension  frequently  poses  a  problem.  For 
example,  even  though  two  managers  may  agree  that  individuals  X  and  Y  are 
"poor"  supervisors  relative  to  others,  such  comparisons,  even  if  the  two 
managers  agree  on  their  overall  or  global  rankings,  are  not  particularly 
helpful  in  diagnosing  the  causes  of  poor  performance.  As  we  shall  note  in 
a  later  section,  chese  two  managers  may  well  a t trlbu i e  high  or  low  perform¬ 
ance  to  quite  d 1 f f erent  causes  cv_n  though  they  agree  on  the  ranking  of 
the  overall  performances  of  the  individuals.  These  attributions  can  be 
crucial  in  deciding  what  to  do  to  sustain  high  pcrfomar.ee  and/or  improve 


low  performance. 
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Cooparl  so r.s  Arrows  Tice 

Single  Individuals,  units,  or  organizations  can  be  compared  with  them¬ 
selves  across  time.  This  type  of  comparison  implies  that  the  definition  of 
poor  performance  is  declining  performance  (and  good  performance  is  increas¬ 
ing).  As  long  as  the  same  dimensions  of  performance  are  compared  across  time, 
this  approach  avoids  both  the  first  and  second  problems  identified  earlier. 

Of  course,  performance  still  must  be  measurable  in  units  that  are  meaningful 
and  understandable  for  the  person  who  is  being  measured.  But,  goals  and 
agreement  among  managers  with  reference  to  a  performance  ranking  are  not 
necessary  with  this  approach. 

While  the  constraints  upon  using  this  approach  arc  less  than  tho: e 
associated  with  the  first  two,  this  appr.  ich  Is  susceptible  to  naive  appli¬ 
cation  and  gross  nyooia.  Frequently,  increasing  performance  not  indicate 
success  or  even  survival  (c.g.,  when  the  competition  is  improving  at  an  even 
more  rapic  rate).  It  is  also  the  case  that  decreasing  performance  may  not 
be  dysfunctional  (e.g.,  when  an  individual's  performance  decrement  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  overload  and  possible  detrimental  stress) .  In 
the  latter  case,  a  short-terui  performance  decline  may  even  be  necessary  to 
insure  long-run  survival  and  continued  productivity. 

In  summary,  each  of  these  three  approaches  to  identifying  performance 
problems  assumes  that  performance  is  measurable.  Each  assumes  that  some  stan¬ 
dard  for  assessment  exists  or  can  be  derived.  In  the  first  case,  the  standard 
consists  of  well  defined,  quantifiable  goals.  In  the  second,  the  standard  Is 
the  performance  of  another  individual,  unit,  or  organization.  In  the  third, 
the  standard  is  previous  porf o ,-jJnce . 

however,  chore  are  problems  with  these  procedures.  In  many  cases,  a 
manager  may  have  hias  :d  information  or  inadequate  information.  In  other  caaeG, 
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the  information  procersing  required  (i.e.,  multiple  comparisons  across  time  and 
people)  may  be  too  demanding  without  technical  aids.  We  need  to  e  aware  of 
these  human  limitations  and  how  to  overcome  them  before  we  discuss  the  prac¬ 
tical  implications  of  what  is  known  about  deciding  about  the  causes  of  low 
performance  and  coping  with  such. 

Human  Melts  on  Identifying  Performance  Problems 

The  limitations  of  the  processes  described  above  emphasize  problems  of 
measurement  end  conflicting  performance  dimensions.  In  addition,  there  are 
characteristics  of  the  person  that  constrain  the  identification  of  performance 
problems.  When  these  characteristics  influence  managers  as  they  diagnose  per- 
f<-:.ifrnce,  they  serve  to  move  the  diagnosis  toward  r.onrat local ,  less  systematic, 
more  intuitive  modes.  Whit  are  some  of  these  constraining  characteristics? 
First,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  managers  arc  willing  to  accept  a 
satisfactory,  perh3t s  even  the  first  satisfactory.  Identification  of  a 
performance  problem.  Maximizing  search  and  diagnosis  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
complete  identification  cay  not  be  cost  effective.  Moreover,  such  a  com¬ 
pletely  rational  analysis  may  not  even  be  humanly  poGsible  when  managers 
are  confronted  with  a  multitude  of  performance  symptoms  and  a  wide  array  of 
possible  causes  of  poor  performance.  The  managerial  world  is  one  of  fre¬ 
quent  interruptions,  rapid  reordering  of  priorities,  political  subtleties 
and  considerable  time  pressures.  1o  manage  in  such  a  world  is  to  satis¬ 
fice,  compromise  and  operate  with  flexible  goals.  The  comparison  processes 
necessitated  by  each  of  the  three  previous  approaches  may  not  be  feasible 
in  many  day-to-day  managerial  situations. 

Second,  goals  and  the  assessment  o:  performance  problems  are  not  always 
the  genesin  for  •vuniF.arial  action.  In  fee t,  they  frequently  become  "after 
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tht  fact"  rationalizations  or  justifications  for  what  has  already  occurred. 
This  displacement  of  goals  and  performance  definitions  is  frequently 
observed  when  managers  justify  a  salary  increase  or  promotion  decision 
(which  has  already  boon  made  on  other  than  performance  grounds)  by  appealing 
to  selective  case::  of  high  performance  which  have  not  been  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  and  certainly  not  def ined  a pr iori .  In  other  words,  goals  and  defini¬ 
tions  of  desirable  performance  are  derived  frcr;  observations  of  performance 
rather  than  est ablir.hcd  prior  to  instruction,  guidance  and  other  managerial 
actions  at  producing  high  performance. 

Third,  goals  and  definitions  of  perf ormance/perf ormancc  problems  are 
usually  subject  to  varying  ia^erpretsticus  as  a  function  of  managers' 
values,  beliefs,  end  experiences.  It  is  seidom  the  case  that  a  single 
manager  wh..  a  single  goal  is  allowpd  by  the  organization  to  define  a 
problem  solely  from  his/her  perspective.  Rather, 
managers  with  varying  r.r.d  even  conflicting  values  and  objectives  derive  a 
definition  of  what  is  expected  and  what  constitutes  a  significant  performance 
problem.  Once  different  groups  with  differing  perspectives  enter  the  arena, 
political,  bargaining  and  negotiating  skills  become  crucial  In  evolving 
performance  definitions.  Vith  these  forces  set  in  motion,  the  analytical, 
systematic  and  logical  proce  sses  of  comparison  required  by  the  three  rational 
perspectives  become  less  feasible.  At  a  minimum,  the  realities  of  multiple 
parties  with  multi-pie  objectives  result  in  more  diffuse  and  less  certain 
definitions  of  performance.  him t  is  end  what  is  not  a  performance  problem 

is  defined  by  different  groups  by  processes  of  negotiation,  bargaining,  and 
political  behavior. 
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Fourth,  performance  goals  and  problems  are  not  static,  frozen  or  rigid. 
Rather,  important  performance  problems  tend  to  shift,  to  be  unstable,  to  be 
dynamic .  In  growing  organizations,  particularly  at  the  top,  the  expected 
dimensions  of  performance  shift  over  time,  occasionally  even  in  unpredictable 
ways.  Tills  instability  and  dynamism  mean  that  rational  approaches  would  need 
to  make  continous  comparisons ,  adjusting  for  changing  environmental  inputs. 

Such  a  requirement  is  clearly  unfeasible  and  unrealistically  costly  in  many 
organizations.  Thus  managers  satisfice,  justify,  rationalize  in  the  face  of 
such  realities.  To  fixate  on  single,  static  measures  of  performance  can 
embed  a  manager  In  a  quagmire  of  rigidity  and  frozen  action.  In  order  to  maintain 
needed  flexibility,  complete  rationality  and  thorough  systematization  are 
frequently  resisted  by  wise  managers. 

When  ut  combine  these  a  11- Coo-human  characteristics,  an  image  of  the 
effective  ranager  emerges  as  a  person  who  is  flexible,  dynamic,  possessed  of 
limited  information  processing  capacity,  willing  to  compromise  snd  bargain 
and,  most  of  all,  is  subject  to  major  constraints  in  identifying  perform¬ 
ance  gaps  and  establishing  performance  goals.  Docs  this  mean  that  careful 
analysis  of  performance  problems  is  Impossible?  That  systematic  approaches 
to  enhancing  performance  arc  impossible?  That  .  eaningful  goals  cannot  be 
set?  That  there  is  little  to  offer  managers  in  their  efforts  to  correct 
performance  deficiencies 7  Clearly,  the  answer  co  these  questions  is  an 
emphatic  "nol"  However,  it  Is  equally  clear  that  if  normative,  purely 
rational  ci^.parative  perspectives  on  identifying  performance  problems  are  to  be 
of  help,  we  must  understand  and  account  for  the  underlying  realities  of 
decision  making  about  performance  problems . 
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Thus,  we  nw  move  to  a  discuecion  of  several  new  and  exciting  find¬ 
ings  about  how  humans  go  about  the  difficult,  complex  cask  of  deriding  the 
-aHse.S.  ©f  *  P»  rformance  problem  once  it  has  been  identified  through  either 
systematic  ot  more  loosely  defined  and  intuitive  processes.  The  b jttou  line 
i*  doing  sor  aching  about  a  performance  gap.  And  what  one  does  deptnds 
heavily  up'  -n  what  one  assumes  co  be  causing  the  performance  def iciei  cy.  A a 
we  are  ab  n’t  to  see,  causes  end  assumptions  about  causes  are  not  obvious  in 
the  worl i  of  performance  appraisal, 

DECISIONS  A£OUT  C  AUSES  OF  POOR  PEPJFOWIANCE 

'he  previous  section  described  the  problems  of  defining  performance, 
especially  subntar.anrd  performance.  As  we  noted,  there  are  frequent  and 
recurring  shortfalls  bet  ,een  what  should  be  done  and  what  actually  happens. 
In  the  next  two  sections  we  move  to  the  second  stage  of  the  process.  From 
the  manager's  perspective  we  will  describe  how  managers  deal  with  poor 
performance  problems.  That  is,  given  that  poor  performance  has  occurred, 
how  does  the  manager  decide  1)  what  the  problem  is  and  2)  what  to  do  about 
it.  From  the  subordinate's  perspective  we  will  discuss  how  poor  perform¬ 
ance  feedback  is  received,  evaluated  and  acted  upon. 

What  happens  when  a  manager  or  supervisor  observer  or  is  informed  of 
a  subordinate's  poor  performance?  That  is,  given  that  the  manager  has 
knowledge  of  the  problen,  how  does  he  or  she  proceed  to  remedy  it? 

The  literature  (up  until  recently)  related  to  this  question  has  been 
rather  sparse  and  tends  to  be  of  a  descriptive  ot  personal  experience 
nature.  There  seems  to  be  agreement  thus  certain  violations  demand  an 
immediate  and  punitive-  response.  For  example,  theft,  f nlsif lcation  of 
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records,  fighting  with  the  supervisor,  or  flagrant  insubordir.it ion  usually 
result  in  severe  reprimands,  probation,  and/or  termination.^  In  many  cases, 
this  response  is  dictated  by  company  policy  and  the  supervisor  really  has 
very  little  discretion  over  how  to  respond  to  the  issue. 

However,  most  cases  are  not  so  clear-cut.  What  usually  happens  ia  that 
a  subordinate  misses  a  deadline,  is  tardy  or  absent  occasionally,  does  not 
work  overtime  when  needed,  engages  in  horseplay,  does  sloppy  work  or  some 
other  less  extreme  violation  of  expected  behavior.  The  task  of  the  super¬ 
visor  or  manager  is  more  complex  in  these  settings,  simply  because  there 
are  few  clear  prescriptions  or  rules  about  hov  to  proceed. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  happens  in  cases  for  which  no  clear 
policy  exists  is  chat  the  supervisor  tries  to  determine  why  the  behavior 
occurred.  In  trying  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  poor  performance,  the 
supervisor  may  solicit,  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  Including  the 
subordinate  in  question.  After  this  information  is  gathered,  it  must  be 
processed,  sorted,  and  evaluated  and  eventually  some  sort  of  reason  or  rea¬ 
sons  are  judged  to  be  the  contributing  factors.  For  example,  the  poor 
performance  might  be  due  to  a  low  skill  level,  a  lack  of  motivation,  poor 
instructions  or  insufficient  support  services. 

After  the  cause  is  determined,  the  supervisor  will  usually  select  some 
course  of  action  that  fits  the  believed  cause.  So,  for  example,  if  the 
subordinate 'c  poor  performance  is  seen  as  being  caused  by  low  motivation, 
the  supervisor  might  engage  in  a  formal  discipline  procedure  and  verbally 
reprimand  the  employee.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reason  in  seen  as 


Wheeler,  H.  N.  runishnent  thcorv  and  industrial  discipline.  Industrial 
Relations  ,  May  1976,  2  3  f-  -  2  3 .  IhiB  paper  reviews  the  typical  offenses  and 
managerial  actions  involved  in  cases  c*f  industrial  discipline. 
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insufficient  Information  or  support,  the  supervisor  might  institute  changes 
in  the  work  setting  and  if  ability  is  seen  as  the  cause,  training  might  be 
appropriate. 

There  are  tvo  key  points  about  the  process  described  above  which  need 
to  be  highlighted.  First,  it  is  a  two-stage  process.  There  is  a  diagnosis 
phase  where  the  supervisor  determines  the  cause  of  poor  performance,  and 
there  is  a  decision  phase  where  a  response  is  selected  from  n  set  of  alter¬ 
natives.  Second,  we  must  recognize  that  this  process  entails  active  informa¬ 
tion  processing  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor.  Therefore,  simply  having  good 
performance  appraisal  instruments  or  prescribed  disciplinary  procedures  is 
not  enough.  In  order  to  understand  what  is  happening  and  how  poor  performance 
can  be  handled  core  effectively,  we  must  understand  this  evaluation  process 
more  fully. 

A  Model  of  Diagnosing  and  Re.-pondlng  to  Peer  Performance 

The  model  which  is  presented  here  is  designed  to  represent  the  two-stage 
process  described  above.  The  foundations  for  its  development  come  from  a 
variety  of  6ou~c~~  And  more  detailed  discussions  of  this  literature  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  However,  the  most  important  point  that  needs  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  is  that  the  assumptions  and  hypotheses  built  into  the  model  were  mostly 
generated  from  social  psychological  research  on  attribution  theory  rather  than 
from  the  literature  on  industrial  discipline  or  performance  appraisal.  A  brief 
review  of  attribution  theory  and  its  relevance  for  performance  appraisnl 
Issues  can  provide  a  better  understanding  of  ouch  of  what  fellows. 

Attribution  theory  is  essentially  a  theory  about  people's  naive  assumptions 
about  the  causes  of  their  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of  others.  All  of  us 


Green,  S.  G.  nr.d  Mitchell,  T.  H.  At  t  ributlon.nl  processes  of  lenders  in 
leader-member  interactions.  Orp-.~nlzatlon.nl  Behavior  and  Human  Performance, 
1979,  23,  429-456.  This  In  a  review  of  the  attribution  literature  anplied 
to  tne  leadership  setting. 
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try  to  figure  cut  both  why  we  did  things  or  why  other  people  did  what  they  did. 
The  process  ot  determining  che  causes  of  behavior  is  called  an  attribution 
process — we  attribute  our  behavior  or  other  people's  behavior  to  various 
types  of  causes.  By  engaging  in  thl9  attribution  process,  vt  provide  order 
and  understanding  to  our  prediction  of  our  own  and  others'  actions. 

The  contributions  of  attribution  theory  to  the  problem  of  performance 
evaluation  are  threefold.  First,  research  on  the  attrioutional  process  has 
shown  that  people  are  fairly  systematic  in  their  diagnoses  of  behavior.  We 
know  a  fair  ar.ount  about  what  sort  of  information  is  processed  and  how  it 
ia  processed.  Second,  ve  have  learned  that  there  are  a  number  of  Loth 
rational  and  less  rational  activities  that  go  on.  Soroe  of  these  "errors"  in 
the  attributional  process  are  built  into  our  model.  Third,  one  major  distinc¬ 
tion  that  has  been  exceptionally  helpful  has  been  the  idea  that  causes  of 
behavior  can  be  seen  as  falling  into  two  major  classes:  internal  and  external. 
Internal  causes  are  something  about  the  person--thcir  abilities,  effort, 
personality  and  mood.  External  causes  are  something  about  the  setting — task 
difficulty,  available  information,  interpersonal  pressures.  Obviously, 
whether  a  supervisor  makes  ar.  Internal  or  external  attribution  about  the 
causes  of  poor  performance  is  critical  for  understanding  what  response  will 
be  selected. 

The  model  i3  presented  in  Figure  1.  One  can  see  that  the  two  main 
stages  are  labeled  links  1  and  2.  Link  1  refers  to  the  process  of  making 
an  attribution  and  link  2  refers  to  the  process  of  choosing  an  appropriate 
response.  For  both  of  these  stages  there  are  some  rational  factors  and  some 
biases  that  affect  the  supervisor's  judgments.  The  rest  of  this  section 
briefly  describes  these  "moderators"  in  more  detail. 


Insert  Figure  1  here 
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ihe  cost  obvicux  rational  factors  for  helping  a  manager  caking  attri¬ 
butions  have  been  labeled  distinctiveness,  consistency,  and  consensus. 
Distinctiveness  refers  to  t'^c  extent  to  which  a  subordinate  h  =  c  performed 
poorly  02  other  tasks.  The  less  distinctive,  the  more  likely  an  external 
attribution.  Cons  is  ter.cv  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  performance  has  been 
poor  before  on  this  particular  task.  The  more  consistency,  the  mere  internal 
the  attribution.  Finally,  consensus  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  other 
subordinates  perform  poorly  at  this  cask.  The  lover  the  consensus,  the  more 
internal  the  attribution. 

Let's  take  an  example .  Suppose  a  subordinate  fails  to  turn  in  a  budget 
report  on  time.  Tne  supervisor  gathers  or  recalls  the  above  information  and 
realir.es  mat  this  subordinate  is  (1)  always  tar-y  in  getting  in  reports, 

(2)  is  always  late  wi :  h  f  .'ncntial  reports,  and  (3)  none  of  the  other  subordi¬ 
nates  are  late.  In  this  case  the  supervisor  is  likely  to  attribute  this 
poor  pericsiar.ee  to  something  about  the  subordinate  (e.g.,  his  ability  or 
motivation).  Ti ,  or.  the  ocher  hand,  the  subordinate  has  (1)  never  missed  a 
deadline  before  for  ar.v  task,  (2)  always  get  financial  reports  in  cn  time, 
and  (3)  everybody  had  trouble  this  particular  month  with  getting  their 
reports  ir. ,  then  an  external  attribution  is  likely.  Something  ^•cut  the 
financial  situation  this  month  (or  perhaps  too  much  work)  is  the  prcbable 
attribution . 

But,  besides  these  rational,  inf ormaticnal  cues  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  chat  can  influence  the  attribution .  Many  of  these  factors  introduce 
bias  into  the  process.  First,  aid  probably  most  important,  is  the  eccor/ 
observer  bias.  It  has  been  well  dccm.nrcd  tr...r  people  think  their  own 
behavior  tends  to  be  caused  by  external  force?  but  that  the  behavior  of 
others  is  caused  by  internal  factors.  The  behavior  of  someone  else  is 
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salient  to  the  cutsic,.  observer,  but  it  is  the  environment  which  is  salient 
to  the  actor.  S»,  a  subordinate  (actor)  explaining  the  causes  of  his  or 
her  behavior  is  likely  to  sec  it  as  caused  by  external  events  while  the 
supervisor  (observer)  is  likely  to  see  It  as  caused  by  internal  dispos¬ 
itional  factors. 

Coupled  with  the  actor/observer  error  3re  some  self-serving  biases. 

In  general,  people  tend  to  attribute  successes  to  themselves  and  failures 
to  forces  beyond  tl.eir  control.  When  we  combine  these  two  biases,  we  can 
see  that  in  casts  of  peer  performance  it  is  very  likely  that  supervisors 
will  Pee  the  caur-'i  a.,  internal  to  the  subordinate,  while  the  subordinate 
will  see  the  cause  as  oytcrt.nl  events.  Thi..  difference  in  attributions  is 
likely  to  lead  to  conflict,  disagreement  and  hard  feelings. 

There  arc  some  other  sources  of  error  in  this  attribution  phase.  Any¬ 
thing  that  increases  the  distance  (psychologically  and  physically)  between 
the  supervisor  and  the  subordinate  is  likely  to  Increase  actor/observer  and 
self-serving  errors.  For  example,  the  less  the  supervisor  likes  the  sub¬ 
ordinate,  the  less  experience  the  supervisor  has  -  ith  the  subordinate ' s  Job  3nd 

the  more  power  the  supervisor  has,  the  more  the  supervisor  is  likely  to  make 
internal  attributions  for  poor  performance. 

The  second  link  in  the  model  is  the  decision  phase — the  supervisor 
crust  selecc  a  response.  Obviously,  if  an  internal  attribution  has  been  made, 
the  response  is  likely  to  bo  directed  at  the  subordinate  (e.g.,  reprimand, 
training/  and  if  an  external  attribution  is  made,  a  response  directed  at  the 
task,  will  be  aor*  appropriate  (e.g.,  provide  more  support,  change  the  task). 
Again,  there  are  scr.e  rational  ar.d  less  rational  fact 
response . 


ors  that  affect  this 
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Ob  the  rational  side  is  the  fact  that,  supervisors  at  this  point  usually 
engage  in  some  sort  of  cost/benefit  analysis.  That  is,  they  weigh  the  proa 
and  cons  of  various  responses.  They  consider  such  factors  as  what  is  the 
probability  of  a  given  response  (1)  changing  the  subordinate' a  behavior, 

(2)  having  a  positive  or  negative  inpact  on  other  employees,  (3)  making  the 
supervisor  feel  good,  (4)  adhering  to  company  policy  and  so  on.  These  are 
clearly  important  inputs  to  the  decision. 

But,  again,  there  arc  seme  less  obvious  factors  that  seem  to  enter  in. 
For  example,  there  is  now  considerable  evidence  that  the  consequences  of  the 
poor  performance  affect  the  response  by  the  supervisor?  If  tne  missed 
deadline  for  the  financial  report  results  in  a  lost  contract,  the  supervisor 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  personal  and  punitive  than  if  nothing  negative 
occurs.  In  many  cases,  the  subordinate  may  have  no  control  over  the  outcome, 
but  yet  he  or  she  is  treated  much  more  severely  when  something  negative 
happens  than  when  nothing  negative  happens. 

Another  source  of  bias  in  the  response  phase  is  likely  to  come  from  the 
subordinate  in  the  form  of  apologies,  excuses  and  external  explanations. 

Even  though  the  supervisor  has  accurately  diagnosed  that  a  subordinate 
performed  poorly  because  of  low  motivation,  he  or  she  is  less  likely  to  be 
punitive  and  severe  if  the  subordinate  apologizes  and  promises  it  will  never 
happen  again.  It  is  simply  hard  for  c  manager  to  be  severe  and  punitive 
with  someone  who  admits  their  mistake. 

^  Mitchell,  T.R.  and  Wood,  R.E.  Supervisors  responses  to  subordinate  poor 
performance:  A  test  of  an  attributicnal  model.  Organ i rational  Behavior 
and  human  Peri cnaar  ce ,  19S0,  2_5,  123-13S.  The  research  demonstrates  the 
types  of  information  that  supervisors  use  and  the  errors  they  make  when 
Judging  a  poor  performer. 
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A  final  source  cf  bias  springs  partly  from  the  actor/observer  error. 

It  seems  as  if  supervisors  are  less  likely  to  look,  at  and  understand  ways 
that  a  task  can  be  changed.  We  are  ouch  more  apt  to  simply  try  to  change 
the  person  rr.ther  chan  the  task.  This  bias  is  partly  caused  by  the  fact 
chat  it  is  fcmehow  easier  to  tell  someone  to  "be  different"  than  to  try  te 
change  che  environment.  And  it  is  also  true  that  ve  seldom  have  the  appro¬ 
priate  vocabulary  or  knowledge  for  dealing  with  changes  in  the  task. 

If  one  summarizes  the  implications  of  what  goes  on  in  the  tvo  phases 
we  have  described,  the  following  conclusions  emerge.  First,  supervisors  ore 
likely  to  see  the  poor  performance  of  subordinates  as  internally  caused. 
Secr-nJ,  there  is  likely  to  be  disagreement  about  that  attribution.  Third, 
thite  are  forces  along  with  the  internal  attribution  (such  es  outcome  knowl¬ 
edge  ar.d  east  of  use)  which  will  pash  the  supervisor  towards  a  personal, 
punitive  response.  However,  apologies  and  social  or  organizational  con¬ 
straints  nay  make  it  difficult  to  actually  use  such  responses.  Tl»us  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  where  a  supervisor  first  of  all  may  unknowingly  make 
some  errors  of  judgment  about  the  causes  of  poor  performance,  and  then 
secondly  feel  frustrated  because  of  certain  social  or  organizational  prohi¬ 
bitions  about  what  he  or  she  feels  should  be  done. 

One  final  point  needs  to  be  mentioned.  There  are  times  when  the  above 
process  is  not  used.  More  specifically,  there  are  certain  situations  where 
there  exists  either  a  personal  or  organizational  policy  to  deal  with  poor 
performance  (e.g.,  three  ur.excuscd  absences  ir.  a  month  requires  a  written 
reprimand).  Under  these  conditions,  the  cttributional  process  may  not  be 
active,  and  we  have  represented  this  circumstance  in  our  model  by  having  a 
line  directly  from  t.'  o  behavicr  to  the  response. 


Seme  Empirical  Results  .-'■•Jtnorting  the  Model 

We  have  conducted  a  number  of  studies  over  the  last  few  years  that  were 

designed  to  test  a  number  of  propositions  of  the  model.  While  a  detailed 
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description  and  review  of  this  research  is  available  elsewhere,  a  short 
summary  of  vhat  we  have  done  should  be  helpful. 

First,  we  should  point  out  that  the  methodologies  used  have  varied 
widely.  Ue  have  done  critical  incident  interviews  in  organizations  to  gather 
incidents  of  poor  performance,  the  type  of  attributions  made  and  responses 
used.  We  have  used  surveys  to'  ascertain  the  frequency  of  types  of  poor  per¬ 
formance  and  responses.  Some  of  the  studies  have  involved  the  presentation 
of  cases  (based  on  the  incidents)  to  supervisors  in  a  written  fora  or  on 
film,  and  the  su;  erviser  oaV.es  attributions  and  indicates  intended  responses. 
In  this  type  of  research  we  er.bed  our  manipulations  in  the  case  or  film 
material  (e.g.,  was  an  apology  present  or  not,  was  there  a  serious  outcome 
or  not).  Finally,  some  of  out  studies  have  been  simulations  of  organiza¬ 
tional  settings.  We  have  run  three  studies  where  we  have  hired  people  as 
subordinates  and  supervisors  to  work  on  clerical  type  tasks.  In  these  set¬ 
tings  the  subordinates  are.  either  confederates  (and  one  is  instructed  to 
perform  poorly)  or  vc  provide  the  supervisor  with  bogus  data  about  perform¬ 
ance.  Again,  we  can  manipulate  information  we  give  to  the  supervisor  such 
as  background  data  on  the  subordinates  (e.g.,  their  past  work  history,  their 
ability  on  the  task,  their  similarity  to  the  leader)  or  more  social  factors 
(e.g.,  the  supervisor's  financial  dependence  on  the  subordinates'  perform¬ 
ance,  the  leader's  power). 

g  .  — —  -  — 

Mitchell,  T.F.. .  Crecn,  S.G.,  and  Wood,  R.E.  An  actributional  model  of 
leadership  and  the  poor  performing  subordinate:  Development  and  valida¬ 
tion.  In  L.I-.  Cut -mgs  and  B.M.  Staw  (eds.)  Research  in  Organizational 
Behavior ,  Vol.  3,  JAi  Press1,  19BG.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  research  work 
on  the  attr ibut lor.al  model. 
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In  general,  the  data  indicate: 

1*  That  workers  do  attribute  success  to  internal  factors  and 
failure,  to  external  factors. 

2.  That  distinctiveness,  consistency  and  consensus  affect  attri¬ 
butions  in  the  manner  predicted. 

3.  That  effort  attributions  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  lead  to 
more  extreme  responses  than  ability  attributions.  More 
specifically,  success,  when  it  is  attributed  to  effort,  is 
nore  highly  rewarded  than  when  it  is  attributed  tc  ability. 
Failure,  when  it  is  attributed  to  lack  of  effort,  is  core 
severely  punished  than  when  It  is  attributed  to  low  ability. 

4.  Ihat  internal  attributions  result  in  tore  personal  and  punitive 
responses  directed  at  the  subordinate  than  external  attributions. 

5.  That  negative  or  severe  outcomes  as  opposed  to  positive  out¬ 
comes  increase  the  chances  that  negative  responses  will  be 
directed  at  the  subordinate. 

6.  That  apologies  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  decrease  the 
chances  that  the  supervisor  will  be  punitive. 

7.  That  a  supervisor  who  is  dependent  on  the  subordinate  will  want 
the  subordinate  to  look  good  to  others  and  will  explain  poor 
performance  as  externally  caused. 

8.  That  organizational  policies  can  change  or  bypass  the  attribu¬ 
tion;^  process  and  directly  dictate  a  response. 

There  are  a  number  of  implications  of  thi6  type  of  model  for  both 
theory  and  practice.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  poinc  to  recognize  is 
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that  the  supervisor  is  an  active  processor  of  information  and  that  a 
variety  of  both  relevant  (e.g.,  past  performance)  and  ncnrelcvaat  (e.g., 
similarity)  cues  affect  his  or  her  judgment  about  a  subordinate.  So,  both 
the  definition  of  pocr  nerf ornance  and  the  manager's  interpret  at.  on  of  its 
cause  and  response  tc  it  have  rational  and  nonrational  components.  Before 
turning  to  a  discussion  of  some  ways  that  we  can  improve  this  process,  we 
will  briefly  describe  the  process  from  the  subordinate’s  perspective. 

CC-P1N0  VI- H  FOOR  PERFORMANCr. :  SUBORDINATE  PERSPECTIVE 

►"hat  happens  V’hen  an  individual  is  confronted  with  data  indicating  a 
serious  cerrcrmanr e  problem?  Frequently  a  sequence  of  psychological  and 
behavioral  even  .t  occur. 

Deny  It 

In  many  cases  the  first  reaction  is  a  cognitive  adjustment  of  denial. 

The  facts  are  disputed,  the  actuality  or  reality  is  denied  or  Interpreted  in 
a  more  favorable  light  or  a  different  mission  than  the  one  intended  by  the 
evaluator  is  claimed.  The  reason  that  denial  is  so  frequently  and  so  quickly 
Instigated  is  that  it  serves  to  protect,  at  least  momentarily,  the  performer 
from  loss  of  esteem,  confidence  and  face.  Moreover,  if  others  accepc  the 
denial,  which  may  be  encouraged  by  equivocal  evidence  and  ambiguous  goals, 
then  the  performer  does  not  need  to  expend  time  and  energy  in  actually 
correcting  or  enhancing  his/her  performance.  On  the  surface,  denial  appears 
to  be  a  reasonable,  first-shot  strategy  for  coping  with  a  performance  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  a  natural  reaction  by  a  subordit ate  or  dependent  person.  Mana¬ 
gers  should  expect  it  and  be  prepared  to  confront  it  and  encourage  movement 
beyond  this  stage  of  coning. 
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Hide  It 

If  denial  does  not  suffice,  many  problem  performers  will  nov  :  from  a 
cognitive  adjustment  to  explicit  behavior  aimed  at  hiding,  coverii  g  or  bury¬ 
ing  the  observi.ble  symptoms  associated  with  substandard  performance. 

Certainly  such  behavior  may  be  aimed  at  shielding  the  symptoms  from  the  view 
of  the  boss.  In  professional  occupation.',  considerable  effort  may  be  extended 
toward  burying  poor  performance  from  other  evaluators,  e.g.,  peers,  public 
regulators  and  agency  inspectors.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  an  infrequent 
response  in  puciicly  sensitive  professions  such  as  nuclear  inspection, 
medical  practice,  public  accounting  and  even  presidential  affairs.  This 
coping  strategy  represent*-  a  recognition  that  denial  is  either  not  possible 
(l.e.,  there  is  too  much  confirming  evidence  indicating  poor  performance) 
or  —23 .rlskv.  (l.e.,  if  the  evidence  were  public,  previous  denial  would  appear 
dishonest  and  stupid).  So  energy  is  expended  and  behavior  directed  at  con¬ 
sciously  hiding  evidence  of  poor  performance. 

Justify  It 

Let  s  elevate  the  coping  process  one  more  step.  The  performance  problem 
cannot  be  denied  (it  did  happen),  it  cannot  be  hidden  (the  boss,  perhaps 
peers  and  maybe  even  the  public  know),  then  what?  Typically,  at  this  stage, 
.onsiderable  effort  will  be  extended  toward  justification  or  rationalization. 
Most  frequently  the  form  of  this  response  '.s  to  attempt  ro  diminish  the 
significance  cf  the  performance  problem.  Phillip  Caldwell,  Ford  Motor 
Company  chairman,  '-eta  confronted  by  a  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  who 
compared  Fcrd's  recent  financial  losses  to  Chrysler  Corporation's  evolving 
collapse,  is  reported  to  have  responded,  "Ford  is  a  strong  company  and  Intends 


to  roat in  a  secure  loader  In  world  automotive  production  and  technology."^ 

In  other  wordr>,  it  could  be  worse.  When  compared  to  Chrysler*  Ford's  per¬ 
formance  pro! leas  appear  minuscule.  Caldwell  could  well  heve  said,  "Ford 
intends  to  survive  on  its  own,  and  that's  better  than  Chrysler."  Of  course, 
the  srt  of  .Justification  in  the  face  of  declining  performance  depenlc  on  the 
creative  and  selacciva  uoe  of  comparisons.  Ralativa  to  Toyota  Motot  Company 
and  Hisian  Motor  Company,  Ford  looks  quite  different. 

Allocate  It 

Tn«  plot  thickens.  What  happens  If  denial  la  denied  the  poor  performer, 
if  substandard  performance  is  public  knowledge,  and  If  ccmpar lsona  to  even 
poorer  performers  are  impossible  or  unbelievable?  Frequently  individuals  and 
organizations  will  adopt  tne  coping  atrategy  of  allocating  the  responsibility 
for  the  poor  perforators  to  someone  else  or  to  an  external  agent  (e.g.,  a 
competitor  engaging  in  unfair  acts,  the  government,  <r  an  unpredictable 
adverse  twist  of  nature).  Considerable  energy  is  expanded  dividing  up  the 
responsibility  for  the  problsn  tdtb  *  noticeable  tmpharis  upon  allocations 
to  others:  an  external  attribution.  This  io  the  stag*  of  aggressive  fault¬ 
finding  and  emotional  assertions  of  blsae. 

Why  These  Sttatesica? 

Why  are  tiicac  reactions  to  performance  problems  so  prevalent?  Our 
analysis  suggests  at  least  two  fundamental  reasons.  The  first  focuses  on 
the  nature  of  performance  environments  and  the  manner  '.n  which  performance 
goals  are  typically  articulated.  The  second  is  because,  until  recently, 
managerial  and  behavioral  acience  knowledge  had  not  produced  a  well-founded 
technology  for  changing  a. id  improving  human  performance  that  is  both  valid 
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supported  by  evidence,  experience,  end  theory)  end  reelletlc.  But 
■ore  on  this  in  the  next  section. 

The  above  four  coping  etreteglee  ere  most  likely  to  occur  end  to  exheuet 
the  repertory  of  e  manager's  coping  etretegy  when  one  or  »ore  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  condition*  exist: 

1.  vrhen  statements  of  desired  perforaence  remain  ambiguous. 

2.  When  public  admission  of  poor  performance  is  punished 
(e.g. ,  le  politically  dangerous). 

3.  When  conaeitments  to  specific  performance  goals  ere 
avoided  in  order  to  maintain  future  flexibility  end 
accessibility  to  opportunity. 

So,  let's  surma  rite  vhat  we've  said  so  far.  First,  nanagsrs  oftan  hart 
difficulty  with  tha  definition  of  poor  performance.  Thia  problem  may  occur 
beceuaa  of  poor  articulation  of  goals,  conflicting  goals,  or  because  of  some 
biases  on  the  pert  of  the  supervisor.  Tbt  evaluation  of  cauaee  and  tha  choice 
of  responses  also  has  its  more  rational  and  laas  rational  components.  Using 
Information  about  the  individual ' s  pest  performance  in  similar  and  other 
settings  as  wall  as  comparisons  vitb  other  co-vorkers  can  lead  to  generally 
accurate  assessments  of  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  aalf-eerving  biases, 
apologies,  and  outcome  knowledge  can  lead  to  Inappropriate  diagnoses  end 
responses.  Finally,  to  the  extent  that  performance  evaluations  are  seen  as 
arbitrary,  ambiguous,  and  threatening,  the  subordinate  le  likely  to  engage 
in  behavior  that  will  block  or  diminish  tha  recognition  of  the  problem.  Our 
final  section  suggests  some  ways  to  deal  with  these  processes  more  effsctivsly. 
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Coping  with  che  poor  performer  involves  at  least  four  basic  steps. 

First,  one  must  determine  what  it  Is  the  employee  is  required  to  1 >  on  the 
Job.  That  in,  one  oust  answer  the  question,  "What  truly  is  critical  for  the 
employee  to  perform  efieccively  on  the  Job?"  A 5.  ve  r.otud  earlier,  acne 
methods  of  identifying  poor  performance  also  lead  to  definitions  of  desired 
performance.  But  scn«  do  not!  Sc,  in  enhancing  performance  we  oust  go  beyond 
merely  identifying  what  in  undesirable  to  specifying  what  is  better.  In  the 
process  we  cun  -Iso  reduce  uncertainty  and  ambiguity.  The  second  step  is  to 
be  sure  that  oanngorc  are  able  to  recognize  effective  performance  when  they 
see  it  occur.  Ratirq  error*  m.nit  be  recognized  and  reduces.  Inaccurcte 
apprairnlr  lend  to  d lacourapcmcnc  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  employees.  Third, 
one  must  eng  in  the  setting  cf  specific  pczxcviance  goals  with  the  employee. 
Specific  goal,-,  that  arc  difficult  but  attainable  have  been  shove,  repeatedly 
to  lead  to  effective  outcomes,  Flnall",  one  must  be  careful  to  insure  that 
tiie  consequences  for  the  employee  of  goal  attainment  are  positive  or  the 
goals  will  not  bo  accepted.  Khst  we  arc  suggesting  is  that  1)  a  clearer, 
better  definition  of  performance  can  he  made,  2)  rating  errors  and  biases  can 
be  recognized  and  reduced,  2)  goals  con  be  set  in  behavioral  or  other  terms 
that  can  be  agreed  upon,  assessed  end  fair,  and  4)  commitment  to  these  goals 
can  be  attained.  The  following  pages  discueu  each  of  these  steps  in  more 
detail. 

Defining  hfiectlv-ncso 

Before  c:.:.  cr.n  cc-tivate  a  pernor.  to  improve  his  or  her  productivity,  cne 
must  be  able  to  sy-cify  what  it  is  the  person  it  to  start  doing,  stop  doing, 
or  cor.cintie  join;;.  Tint  is,  cnc  must  he  cSk  to  ch  ime  productivity  in  terns 
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of  what  it  la  an  lndlvicus.1  employee  Is  to  be  doing  on  the  Job.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  performance  outcomes  or  traits  have  beer,  used  to  evaluate  p  irformance, 
and  we  have  alruadv  evaluated  their  shortcomings.  What  has  recently  appeared 
in  the  literature  is  an  emphaBis  on  defining  effectiveness  behavloi ally ,  and 
it  1*  this  procedure  which  wc  feel  has  proaiFe. 

Behavioral  Measures 

Behaviorally  based  measures  of  performance  can  be  related  more  directly 
to  vhat  the  employee  actually  does,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  minimize 
irrelevant  factors  noc  under  the  control  of  the  employee  than  can  cost- 
related  measures  or  traits.  Behavioral  measures  developed  from  n  systematic 
Job  analysis  serve  as  indicators  of  performance  outcomes  such  ac  units  pro- 
duced/manhour ,  c ct enhance ,  accidents,  etc.  Great  performance  outcomes  such 
as  high  profits  do  net  cone  about  through  osno  ais.  Sore  one  must  do  some¬ 
thing  to  create  them.  3ehnvioral  measures  based  on  a  thorough  Job  analysis 
indicate  precisely  what  is  being  dene  by  an  employee  to  warrant  recognition, 
discipline,  crar.ufcr,  promotion,  demotion,  or  termination.  Thus,  behavioral 
measures  noc  only  define  traitr  (e.g..  Initiative)  explicitly,  but  they 
encompass  performance-related  outcomes.  For  example,  in  the  baseball  example, 
coming  to  work.,  ctr i'cluf.  out,  and  hitting  e  home  run  are  all  observable 
behaviors.  Similarly,  reducing  costs  by  10  percent,  selling  52  cars  in  a 
month,  and  turning  a  r< pert  in  on  time  are  observable  behaviors.  What  makes 
behavioral  measure*  desirable  from  o  productivity  standpoint  is  that  they 
measure  the  individual  on  things  over  which  h.e  or  she  has  control,  and  no6t 
importantly  th.-y  specify  what  the  person  must  dc  or  r.i.t  do  to  attain  these 
outcomes.  That  is,  g^cd  bubovicral  criteria  specify  what  the  person  must  d 
in  order  to  hit  a  home  run,  reduce  costs,  by  10  percent,  sell  52  cart  in  a 
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mouth,  ecc. 

Dev clop la £  accurate  behavioral  measures  of  performance  begins  with  a 
thorough  job  analysis  that  identifies  the  strategies  that  one  must  follow  to 
impact  an  organization's  bottom  lire.  One  of  the  most  frequently  used  and 
straightforward  job  analysis  procedures  for  developing  bcnnvioral  treasures 
is  the  critical  incident  technique  (CI1).  The  CIT  involves  interviewing 
people  who  arc  aware  of  the  aim.-!  aud  objectives  of  the  job  in  question,  who 
frequently  observe  job  incumbents  on  the  Job,  and  who  are  capable  of  discern¬ 
ing  competent  from  incompetent  performance.  The  interviewees  are  asked  to 
describe  examples  of  effective  ar.d  ineffective  behavior  that  they  observed 
in  the  past  12  months  as  critical  in  doing  the  Job  effectively.  The  emphasis 
on  the  past  12  meat  hr  is  to  insure  that  the  information  obtained  is  applic¬ 
able  to  the  current  ncc-dr  cf  the  organization.  For  example,  tome  behaviors 
that  were  effective  for  an  engineer  in  the  1960's  may  no  longer  be  effective 
in  the  1980's. 

In  describing  effective /ineffective  incidents,  an  interviewee  is  asked 
to  explain:  (a)  the  circu-.atances  surrounding  a  specific  incident  where  the 
behavior  was  demonstrated;  (b )  exactly  what  was  done;  and  (c)  how  the 
behavior  was  effect ivi/ineffective.  Critical  incidents  that  are  similar, 
if  not  identical,  ere  grouped  together  to  form  f ae  behoviorcl  item.  For 
uy.  --pie,  ir.cidcrrc  having  to  do  with  a  supervisor  encouraging  subordinates 
to  work  effectively  v.rh  rn.  another  were  used  recently  to  develop  the  item: 
"Verbally  praise-1  a  r ubor di ..a -_e  for  voluntarily  helping  another  employee  on 
any  aspect  of  the  Job."  Items  thit  ar«  similar  are  grouped  together  to  form 
one  criterion  c:  yard:- rick  fer  defining  and  measuring  an  employee's  effec- 
tivene.se.  For  exnr..  >  in,  itev.s  dealing  with  supervi  .cry  invoivotu  it  with 
employees  might  be  "ailed,  "Interactions  with  Subordinates"  Each  behavioral 
iccm  on  the  scale  contains  five  points.  A  rating  of  one  to  five  depends  upon 
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the  frequency  with  which  an  employee  engages  in  a  behavior.  Such  scales  are 
referred  to  as  behavioral  observation  scales  (BOS).  These  scales  possess 
several  important  advantages  in  enhancing  performance.  First,  they  are  typ¬ 
ically  developed  with  substantial  input  from  employees.  Thus,  understanding 
of  and  commitment  to  the  measures  are  facilitated. 

Second,  BOS  makr.  explicit  what  behaviors  are  required  of  an  employee  in 
a  given  Job.  Ac  a  Job  description,  BOS  also  can  be  used  as  a  realistic  Job 
preview  for  job  candidates  by  showing  thorn  what  they  will  be  expected  to  do 
on  the  Job.  Job  previews  are  an  effective  means  of  reducing  turnover  be¬ 
cause  they  give  candidates  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  whether  they  would 
have  the  desire  and  ability  to  perform  consistently  the  duties  of  the  Job. 

Third,  the  BOS  facilitate  fair  appraisals  In.  that  they  inform  both  the 
supervisor  and  the  employee  what  will  be  observed  on  the  Job.  Through  the 
Job  analysis,  the  BOS  contain  a  representative  sampling  of  the  behaviors 
critical  to  performing  effectively  in  the  organization. 

Finally,  BOS  facilitate  explicit  performance  feedback  in  that  they 
encourage  meaningful  discussions  between  the  supervisor  and  the  employee  of 
the  latter's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Generalities  are  avoided  in  favor 
of  specific  overt  behaviors  for  which  the  employee  is  either  praised  or 
encouraged  to  demonstrate  on  the  job.  Explicit  feedback  using  BOS  combined 
with  the  setting  of  specific  goals,  to  be  discussed  shortly,  ha6  been  shown 
repeatedly  to  be  an  effective  ucun9  for  bringing  about  and/or  maintaining  a 
positive  behavior  change. 

Behavioral  observation  scales,  while  a  preferred  strategy  for  assessing 
performance,  remain  subject  to  human  errors  in  both  their  development  and 
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administration.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  attempt  to  minimize  these  errors. 
What  strategies  are  available? 

Minimizing  Rating  Errors 

Human  judgment  enters  into  every  criterion  of  employee  effectiveness 
regardless  of  whether  the  criterion  consists  of  economic,  trait,  or  behavioral 
measures.  Careful  observation  is  a  necessity  if  feedback  based  on  these 
observations  is  to  serve  as  a  motivator  rather  than  a  deaotivator.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  noet  organizations  assume  chat  the  careful  construction  of  perform¬ 
ance  measures  obviates  the  need  for  training  supervisors  how  to  observe, 
record,  end  evaluate  objectively  what  it  is  they  have  seen.  What  makes 
training  a  necessity  is  that  observers  are  usually  unaware  of  rating  errors. 
The  end  result  can  be  r.n  employee  who  is  erroneously  promoted,  demoted, 
transferred,  or  terminated.  Cornon  rating  errors  include  contrast  effects, 
halo,  similar -to -me ,  leniency,  and  octributional  biases. 

The  contrast  effect  error  is  the  tendency  for  a  rater  to  evaluate  a 
person  relative  to  other  individuals  rather  than  on  the  requirements  of  the 
job.  A  typical  outcome  of  thi:  error  occurred  recently  in  an  organization 
where  an  "average"  manager  in  an  exceptionally  good  department  was  laid  off. 

An  equally  "average"  manager  who  was  doing  exactly  the  same  Job,  but  in  a 
poor  department,  was  given  additional  responsibility  and  was  subsequently 
promoted.  Thus,  even  though  these  two  individuals  were  comparable  in  terms 
of  Job  performance,  ore  benefited  from  the  mediocrity  of  peers,  while  the 
other  one  suffered  because  the  peers  were  outstanding. 

Halo  error  refers  to  an  overgeneralization  from  one  aspect  of  a  per¬ 
son's  Job  performance  to  all  aspects  of  the  person's  performance.  For 
example,  a  person  vho  is  outstanding  at  inventory  control  may  be  rated 
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inaccurately  as  outstanding  on  all  areas  oi  the  job  including  crecit  manage¬ 
ment  and  customer  relations. 

The  similar-to-me  error  is  a  tendency  for  us  to  judge  more  favotably 
those  people  who  are  similar  to  us  in  attitudes  and  background  than  those 
people  who  are  dissimilar  regardless  of  whether  the  similarity  is  job-related. 
Leniency  errors  refer  to  raters  who  rate  everyone  t  t  the  high  or  the  low  end 
of  the  scale. 

Finally,  as  we  mentioned  before,  there  are  a  number  of  judgment  errors 
based  on  at tr ibutional  biases.  Supervisors  tend  t<  blame  subordinates  for 
failure  to  see  the  causes  of  poor  performance  as  internal  and  be  biased 
favorably  by  apologies  or  ether  irrelevant  informal:  on  (e.g.,  outcomes). 

What  makes  these  errors  insidious  is  that  they  appear  to  be  well 
developed  rating  habits  resistant  to  change.  People  may  continue  to  make 
them  even  when  they  have  received  lectures  and  warn: ngs  on  why  the  errors 
t"J  tt  be  avoided.  They  continue  to  make  then  after  receiving  information  on  how 
to  6pot  potential  rating  errors  (e.g.,  one  person  is  rated  on  everything 
favorably;  one  person  rates  everyone  at  the  low  end  of  an  appraisal  scale). 

The  only  training  program  that  is  effective  in  minimizing  rating  error 
la  one  that  incorporates  three  principles  of  learning  that  are  basic  to 
bringing  about  o  relatively  permanent  change  in  behavior.  These  principles 
are  active  participation,  knowledge  of  results,  and  practice. 

A  training  program  that  reduces  rating  errors  must  allow  people  to  rate 
individuals  during  the  training  program.  For  example,  giving  a  lecture  or 
showing  a  film  on  how  to  serve  a  tennis  ball  is  unlikely  to  increase  Che 
skill  level  of  a  novice  tennis  player. 
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Second,  the  training  program  must  provide  immediate  feedback  as  to  the 

accuracy  of  the  trainee's  rating.  Discussion  can  then  focus  on  what  th^ 

trainee  did  correctly  or  incorrectly. 

Finally,  the  training  program  must  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  trainee 

to  practice  the  correct  behavior.  The  literature  is  full  of  unsuccessful 

stories  of  five  minute  to  one  hour  training  programs  that  produced  at  best  a 

10 

temporary  increase  in  the  observation  skills  of  managers. *  To  the  extent 
that  supervisory  observations  are  inadequate,  biased,  or  are  reported  inaccurately, 
the  probability  of  stimulating  the  productivity  of  the  employee  Is  greatly  de¬ 
creased,  and  the  probability  of  a  discrimination  charge  is  significantly  in¬ 
creased. 

A  training  program  that  is  effective  in  reducing  rating  errors  and  increas- 
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ing  ebserber  accuracy  was  developed  by  Gary  La  than  and  his  colleagues. 

In  brief,  10-12  people  are  trained  in  6-8  hours.  The  trainees  view  job  appli¬ 
cants  on  videotape.  They  rate  a  job  applicant  on  the  basis  of  a  Job  descrip¬ 
tion  that  is  given  to  them  prior  to  obse:-ving  the  applicant.  They  then  receive 
knowledge  of  results  from  the  trainer  as  to  the  correct  rating.  Discussion 
follows  as  to  a)  what  the  applicant  was  observed  doing  in  the  film  to  Justify 
the  racing,  b)  examples  oi  where  each  trainee  has  seen  a  given  rating  error 
made  in  both  job  and  off-the-job  settings,  and  c)  ways  to  minimize  the 
occurrence  of  each  rating  error.  The  result  is  an  increase  in  rater  validity. 


bernardin,  H.  .7.  Effects  of  rater  training  on  leniency  and  halo  error  in 
student  ratines  of  instructors.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1978,  63 , 
301-308.  . . . "  .  . . " 


See  Lathe.-,  G.  P.,  Wc-xlcy,  K.  N.,  and  Purse.ll,  E.  D.  Training  managers  to 
minimize  rating  errors  in  the  observation  of  behavior.  -journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  IS 75,  60,  350-533;  and  Pursell,  F.  D..  bossett,  D.  L. ,  and 
Latham,  C.  P.  Obtaining  valid  predictors  by  minimizing  rating,  errors  in 
the  criteria.  Personnel  Psychology,  19S0,  91-96. 
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Coal  Setclng 

Once  effective  or  ineffective  performance  can  be  described  and  defined, 
and  supervisors  have  been  trained  to  recognize  and  record  it  accurately,  the 
issue  of  improving  performance  can  be  addressed  directly.  A  fundamental 
concept  indigenous  to  most,  if  not  all,  current  theories  of  performance 
motivation  is  goal  setting  or  specifying  exactly  what  it  is  tfie  individual 
is  to  do  on  the  job. 

Coal  setting  is  effective  because  it  clarifies  exactly  what  is  expected 
of  an  individual.  As  several  engineers  have  commented  to  us,  "by  receiving 
a  specific  goal  from  th'  supervisor  wc  arc  able  to  determine  for  the  first 
time  what  that  *  *  *  really  expects  from  us."  Moreover,  the  process  of 
working  against  an  c.-rplici:  goal  injects  interest  into  the  task.  It  provides 
challenge  and  meaning  to  a  job.  Through  goal  attainment,  feelings  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  recognition  (fror.  self  and/or  supervisor)  occur. 

12 

When  setting  goals,  eke  following  points  should  he  taken  into  account: 

(1)  Setting  specific  goals  leads  to  higher  performance  than  adopting 
an  attitude  of  "do  your  best."  This  moans  chat  a  specific  score  on  each 
BOS  should  be  specified  along  with  the  key  behavior  or  behaviors  that  the 
employee  needs  to  work  on  to  improve  or  maintain  the  score. 

(2)  Employee  participation  in  setting  goals  generally  leaas  tc  higher 
goals  being  set  than  is  the  case  where  the  goal  is  set  unilaterally  by  a 
supervisor. 

(3)  The  higher  the  goal,  the  higher  the  performance. 

(4)  Performance  feedback  is  critical  to  maintaining  employee  interest 
in  the  Job,  revising  goals,  and  prolonging  effort  to  attain  the  goals. 
Feedback  reirfcrcer.  goal  setting. 


Lathan,  G.  P.  and  Locke,  E.  A.  Gual  secting:  A  ictivational  techninue 
that  works.  Orpr.nizn: Mortal  Dynamics,  1979,  Autumn,  68-80. 
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(5)  If  employees  are  evaluated  on  porforranee  rather  than  goal  attain¬ 
ment,  they  will  continue  to  set  hign  goals  regardless  of  whether  the  goals 
are  attained.  Hign  goals  lead  to  higher  performance  levels  than  easy  goals. 

If  employees  are  evaluated  on  goal  attaiunent  rather  than  actual  performance, 
they  are  likely  to  set  low  goals  or  reject  hard  goals  imposed  by  supervisors. 

(6)  There  must  be  some  latitude  for  the  individual  to  influence  per¬ 
formance.  Where  performance  is  rigidly  controlled  by  technology  or  work 
flow,  such  as  the  typical  assembly  line,  goal  setting  may  have  little  effect. 

(7)  Workers  must  not  feel  threatened  that  they  will  lose  their  job 
if  they  increase  their  performance  under  the  gor.l  setting  procedure.  Most 
people  have  enough  sense  ..or  to  put.  tnemsclvee  cut  of  work  by  being  too 
productive. 

These  principles  are  ■  islr  to  mesr  MBO  prcgrr.es.  The  primary  difference 
between  what  we  are  say-in.,  here  and  what  has  been  advocated  by  MBO  evithuai- 
asts  is  that  the  latter  often  emphasize  the  use  cf  cost-related  measures  (e.g., 
number  of  sales)  whereas  we  argue  for  t^e  use  cf  behavioral  measures  for 
counsellnc/development /motivational  purposes .  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
use  cf  M30  as  a  vehicle  for  planning  where  the  organization,  department  or 
individual  should  fecus  attention  and  efforts  over  the  next  three  moaths, 
one  year,  or  five  yearn.  Nor  do  wa  liave  any  objection  to  the  inclusion  of. 
these  objectives  with  behavioral  measures.  Cost-related  objectives  can 
clarify  the  context  or  situation  where  the  employee's  behavior  will  be 
appraised.  But,  it  should  not  be  r.urpriSj-ng  if  the  two  sets  cf  measures  lead 
to  different  core  fusions,  "or  example,  there  may  be  environmental  factors 
or  organizational  c onr.tr jir.ts  that  arc  beyond  the  control  of  one  employee  to 
influence,  and  thus  are  orevtrtcnr  that  individual  frem  attaining  satisfactory 
co3t-relatcd  out  tones.  Th-_  use  of  SOS  are  helpful  here  because  they  alert  the 
manager  to  look  fur  ciganizaticnul-relatcd  obstacles  if  the  employee  is  doing 
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everything  correctly.  In  instances  where  the  cost-related  measures  are  satis¬ 
factory  but  the  employee* 8  behavior  is  unsatisfactory,  the  satisfactory  cost- 
related  measures  may  be  short-lived  as  other  employees,  subordinates  and/or 
clients  respond  adversely  to  this  behavior.  Remember,  cost-related  outcomes 
occur  because  people  in  the  organization  "did  something."  Accounting  for 
what  each  person  did  is  the  purpose  of  developing  behavioral  measures. 

Finally,  cost-related  and  behavioral  measures  nay  not  correlate  with  one 
another  because  of  recording  errors  on  the  part  of  the  appraiser.  This  i9 
why  the  training  of  raters  discussed  previously  is  so  important. 

Insuring  Goal  Acceptance 

A  straight forvurd  approach  to  attempting  to  understand  why  an  employee 
does  or  docs  not  accept  a  goal  is  to  draw  the  following  diagram: 


Desirable 

Behavior 


Undesirable 

Behavior 

First,  list  in  cell  1  all  the  positive  consequences  that  an  employee  . 
receives  as  a  result  of  engaging  in  a  desirable  behavior  (e.g.,  a  mechanic 
working  tea  rather  than  six  hours). 

Second,  list  in  cell  2  all  the  aversive  consequences  or  punishers  for 
engaging  in  this  desirable  behavior  (e.g.,  fatijiue,  arriving  boat  late  tor 
c.  inner) . 

Repeat  the  above  steps  regarding  the  consequences  oi  -anea;-.ing  in  undesir¬ 
able  behavior.  For  an  in-d- pth  analysis,  repeat  these  steps  by  discussing 
thea  with  the  enployr'es  themselves.  This  approach  can  provide  a  rational  way 


Consequences 

+ 


1  2 
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for  gaining  insight  and  developing  hypotheses  as  to  why  people  behave  the  way 
they  do.  More  importantly ,  it  provides  a  basis  for  motivating  them  to  do 
what  you  want  them  to  do  by  indicating  the  consequences  that  may  need  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  change  their  behavior.  The  approach  is  straightforward 
and  costs  little;  however,  the  cost  of  changing  the  consequences  sometimes 
exceeds  the  benefits  of  changing  the  behavior.  The  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that  one  can  estimate  the  costs  knowing,  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty, 
that  if  the  consequences  are  changed,  the  behavior  will  change. 

This  approach  was  used  successfully  hv  Emery  Air  Freight.  Emery  found 
that  efficiency  was  reduced  by  4$  percent  because  people  on  airport  loading 
docks  shipped  items  in  the  wrong  containers.  This  inefficiency  was  costing 
the  company  over  $1  million  annually.  Rather  than  implementing  a  training 
program,  they  examined  the  positive  consequences  of  loading  containers 
properly  to  the  employee.  This  analysis  revealed  that  there  wete  no  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  kind  (i.e.,  positive  or  aversive)  whatsoever.  Moreover,  most 
employees  believed  they  were  performing  efficiently. 

The  program  required  each  employee  to  fill  out  a  behavioral  checklist t 
that  in  similar  in  concept  to  BOS.  Goals  were  set  foe  each  Job.  All  employee 
improvements  in  performance  were  reinforced  with  praise  by  a  supervisor,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  company  goals  were  attained.  Failure  to  attain  a  goal  was 
reinforced  by  prcisc  for  honesty  in  reporting  that  failure.  In  this  way, 
behavior  was  shaped  toward  the  desired  goals  through  praise. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  positive  consequences  of  engaging  in  a 
given  behavior  must  be  perceived  inn v.j lately  bv  the  employee.  If  the  con- 
scquencer,  are  not  immediate,  thoi  .  effectiveness  decr> uses  because  the  employee 
docs  not  clearly  see  the  connection  between  the  confluences  and  the  behavior. 
Even  worse.,  ■■‘(’laved  p  .r'.cive  consequences  may  ina.o verteatly  reinforce  inappro¬ 
priate  behaviors.  For  example,  a  new  division  manager  in  a  srart-up 
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operation  may  perform  initially  ar  a  high  level.  The  organisation  nay 
attempt  to  reward  the  manager  with  a  salary  increase.  Unfortunately,  the 
salary  increase  nay  cot  be  approved  by  the  vice  president  until  months  later. 

Ey  this  cine  the  manager's  high  level  of  performance  may  have  diminished  as 
a  result  of  numerous  frustrations.  When  the  salary  increase  finally  occurs, 
the  manager  is,  in  effect,  being  reinforced  for  mediocre  performance. 

So,  in  summary,  a  stral ghtf orward  approach  for  coping  with  poor  per¬ 
formance  and  enhancing  productivity  includes  the  four  following  steps: 

(1)  Define  performance  behaviorally :  The  manager  must  identify  and 
define  specific  behavior  or  behaviors  that  are  required  of  the  employee  on 
the  job.  The  behavior  must  be  pinpointed  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
reliably  observed  and  recorded.  "Showing  Initiative"  is  not  pinpointed. 

"Calling  on  a  customer  without  being  c  V.  .d  by  anyone"  is.  The  ability  to 
specify  behavior  in  observable  terms  is  the  first  shill  manager-  must  acquire 
before  they  con  change  or  maintain  on  employee's  performance. 

(2)  Train  managers  to  reduce  rating  errors:  Rating  errors  are  errors 
in  judgment  that  occur  in  a  systematic  manner  on  the  part  of  an  observer. 

What  makes  these  errors  so  insidious  is  that  observers  are  usually  unaware 
that  they  are  making  them.  In  those  instances  where  they  are  aware  of  the 
error,  they  are  ftecuently  unable  to  correct  themselves.  The  feDd  result  can 

be  an  employee  who  is  erroneously  promoted,  demoted,  transferred  or  terminated. 

(3)  ict  specific  goals:  The  advantage  of  Involving  the  employee  in  goal 
setting  is  that  it  not  only  can  increase  an  employee's  understanding  of  what 
is  required  of  the  Job,  but  it  can  lead  to  trie  setting  of  higher  goals  than 
is  the  ca  ,e  where  a  supervisor  ucts  them  uni ’  aterally .  The  hig.ner  the  goal, 
the  higher  the  pci  formar.ee  . 

(/,)  J.n  order  for  goals  to  be  accepted,  the  employee  must  perceive  that 
goal  attainment  will  lead  to  positive  consequences. 
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CONCLUSION 

What  prescriptions  flow  from  our  analysis  of  reducing  perfcrrear.ee  gaps 
and  enhancing  productivity?  The  three  stage  process  depicted  here  suggests 
several  guidelines  for  managerial  action: 

1)  Adopt  a  flexible  posture  toward  identifying  performance 
problems.  At  tines,  any  one  of  the  three  comparisons  we 
have  described  may  be  appropriate,  but  where  possible  clear 
specific  behavioral  goals  can  be  used  both  for  comparisons 

across  time  and  people.  Beyond  the  cocparison  processes, 
the  limitations  of  hun.ms  ar.  information  processors  and 
decision  makers  must  be  recognized  and  accommodated  when 
attempting  to  spot  performance  gaps. 

2)  Fully  utilize  w'r.at  is;  known  about  how  humans  identify  couses 
of  low  performance.  Attention  to  such  processes  of  attribu¬ 
tion  will  facilitate  focusing  oa  wove  of  improving 
correct  problert  diagnosis  and  enhancing  the  implementation 
of  proplcn  solutions. 

3)  Do  not  expect  that  humans  will  always  attack  performance 
problems  with  constructive,  proactive  steps  aimed  at  produc¬ 
tivity  enhancement.  It  my  be  necessary’  to  assist  managers 
through  the  usual  coping  strategies  which  so  frequently  hinder 
direct  confrontation  and  improvement  of  substandard  perform¬ 
ance.  That  is,  pushing  beyond  denial,  cover-up  and  blame 
allocation  concerning  performance  gaps  nay  be  necessary  to 
directly  confront  and  solve  performance  problems. 


4)  Follow  thu  step:;  toward  constructive  performance  enhancement, 
Including  behnviorall/  defining  desired  outcomes,  careful 
goal  setting,  evaluation  training  to  reduce  assessment  errors, 
feedback  and  positive  rewards  for  performance  improvement. 

Clearly,  our  analysis  and  prescriptions  go  well  beyond  what  haa  been 
typically  associated  with  traditional  perf  orrwince  appraisal  systems  and 
techniques.  It  is  our  belief  that  performance  definition,  diagnosis, 
appraisal  aad  improvement  needs  to  be  firmly  anchored  in  what  is  currently 

known  about  humans  as  observers  of  performance,  as  evaluators  and  as  facil” 
ltators  of  change.  Such  an  ori.niei.ion  provides  our  best  opportunity  for 
advancing  beyond  generally  unproductive  and  unrcalistivo  techniques  and 
strategies  and  for  improving  productivity  through  the  development  of  an 
organisation's  human  resources. 


A  Hodel  of  Supervisor's  Responses  to  Poorly  Perforwtnf?  Subordinates 


